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Congress 


The deepening recession fac- 


‘ling the U. S. is expected to focus 


national attention on the federal- 
state unemployment compensa- 
tion system early in the 87th 
Congress. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search, in a recent address to the 
Commonwealth Club in San Fran- 


3 cisco, pointed to the growing eco- 


nomic crisis and called for a com- 
bination of emergency actions and 
long-range reform of the compen- 
sation system. 


The Wall Street Journal, in a 
recent study of the jobless pay 
program, described it as “an in- 
tensifying national problem” be- 
cause of the “already-long lines 
of jobless workers.” The Jour- 
nal warned that, under present 
conditions, “it’s touch and go” 
whether the funds had enough 
available money to pay the bene- 
fits the jobless will have coming, 
and expressed concern because 
the funds in 11 states were at 
dangerously low levels. 


Pinning their hopes on Congress 


q will be the growing army of un- 
§|employed—an army which stood at 


© | more than 4 million by the Labor 


lagazine Blasts AMA: 


British Health Plan 
A Success, Look Says 


Look magazine, torpedoing American Medical Association propa- 
banda about “socialized medicine,” has declared that ‘“‘every inde- 
pendent survey” made of Great Britain’s 12-year-old National 
ealth Service has found it to be an “overwhelming” success. 

Edward M. Korry, Look’s European editor, author of a study in 


program, declared in an article in 
he Dec. 20 issue of the magazine 
at it was “necessity, not social- 

m,” that brought the health plan 
lo being after World War Il. 


“The crucial choice the Brit- 
ish have made,” Korry wrote, “is 
fo place health on the list of 
‘ssential services—just as we do 
With education, sanitation, water 
Supply, the police and the armed 
Strvices. It’s a life-and-death 
Matter, the British say, and they 
have acted accordingly.” 


The Magazine—with a national 
itculation of more than 6.3 mil- 
On—said that in 12 years the 
oe health program had: 


® “Crossed out the financial 


lepth of the British health care 


factor in the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship without affecting medical 
pa sno 

@ “Meant fairer distribution of. 
health for all classes, regardless of 
income.’ 


@ “Done wonders in distributing 
i dclade more equally around 
Britain.” 

@ “Brought order out of the 
chaos of the British hospital sys- 
tem. By laying down _ national 
standards, centralizing purchases, by 
standardizing wages and by pro- 
viding much-needed equipment, 
NHS has provided greater effi- 
ciency.” 

The Look article charged the 
AMA with being “hostile” to any 


Dept.’s November count and which 
threatens to soar above the 6-mil- 
lion mark by early 1961. 


3 Problem Areas 


Involved in whatever action Con- 
gress takes will be three major prob- 
lem groups: 

@ The more than 600,000 work- 

ers who exhausted state unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits in-the 
past five months without having 
found other. jobs. 
@ The 2.3 million insured un- 
employed, whose benefits range 
from a low of $26 a week in 
“right-to-work” South Carolina to 
a high of $55 in California, and 
whose period of coverage runs 
from as little as six weeks in “right- 
to-work” Indiana to as much as 39 
weeks in Oklahoma. 

@ Some 1.3 million more of the 
current jobless who are not covered 
at all by unemployment insurance. 


Not since: the recession of 
1957-58 has Congress deliberated 
on some sort of system. to supple- 
ment jobless benefits and thus 
stave off the harshest effects of 
unemployment. 


At that time the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration pushed through Con- 
gress a Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act that permitted 
those states wishing to join the pro- 
gram to borrow federal funds and 
extend the compensation period by 
50 percent, at the rates currently 
prevailing in each state. Only 22 
states took advantage of the pro- 

ram. 

The 87th Congress is expected to 
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ae Promises 


‘Action on Economy 
‘Jobless Aid| Wage, Area Bills. 


S\Issue Faces 


To Be Submitted 


By Gene Zack 


/ 


Pres.-elect John F, Kennedy and his top Democratic colleagues, 
expressing concern Over mounting unemployment and the “lack of 
vigor in the economy,” have pledged early action on aid to dis- 


tressed areas and minimum wage 


legislation. 


The leaders of the incoming Administration, winding up two days 


of intensive talks at Palm Beach,® 
Fla., also forecast speedy action on 
measures providing for federal aid 
to education, housing and health 
care for the aged. 


Flanking Kennedy at a press con- 
ference were Vice Pres.-elect Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), and Sen. 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), expected 
to be chosen to succeed Johnson 
as Senate majority leader. Rep. 
John W. McCormack (D-Mass.), 
House majority leader, was unable 
to join the meetings but was sched- 
uled to receive a briefing from Ken- 
nedy. 

Cabinet Completed 


The President-elect arrived in 
Palm Beach to spend the Christmas 
holidays with his family and im- 
mediately completed his Cabinet 
appointments by announcing his se- 
lection of J. Edward Day, 46-year- 
old Los Angeles insurance execu- 
tive, as his Postmaster General. 

Before leaving Washington, Ken- 
nedy had designated: 

e@ Robert F. Kennedy, 35, his 
brother and campaign manager, for 
the post of Attorney General. 

e C. Douglas Dillon, 51, a Re- 
publican and currently the Under- 
secretary of State, to serve as Treas- 
ury Secretary. 

@ Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D- 
Minn.), 42, as Agriculture Secre- 
tary. 

In the sub-Cabinet field, Kennedy 
tapped Rep. George S. McGovern 
(D-S.D.), to be director of the Food- 
for-Peace program and named By- 
ron (Whizzer) White, Denver law- 
yer and one-time All-American 
football star, to be Deputy Attor- 
ney General. 


Kennedy Officially Elected 

While Kennedy moved forward 
with the dual job of planning for 
the incoming Administration and 
insuring the orderly takeover of 
the reins of government from Pres. 
Eisenhower, the Electoral College 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Rules Fight 
May Break 


In House 


The rate of progress of much 
of Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy’s 
“New Frontiers” legislation may 
be influenced greatly on Jan. 3, 
1961, when the 87th Congress 
convenes and the House decides 
on its procedures for the coming 
two years. 


It is on this first day that the 
House may grapple with a prob- 
lem that has engaged congressional 
leaders for nearly a quarter cen- 
tury: the determination of the role 
and the authority of the powerful 
Rules Committee. 


Under the current procedures, the 
committee has almost absolute pow- 
er to kill, delay or water down leg- 
islation since virtually every major 
measure must win majority approv- 
al of its dozen members—less than 
3 percent of the full House—before 
the other members have a chance 
to debate and vote on it. 


Created originally as a “traffic 
cop” to speed the orderly flow of 
legislation from committees to the 
floor, it has been transformed 
into a “super-committee,” hold- 
ing its own hearings, blockading 
measures or requiring wholesale 
changes in key provisions as the 
price for allowing bills to go to 
the floor. 


This shift in the committee’s role 
has been brought about because a 
coalition of conservative southern 
Democrats and Republicans has 
ruled the committee since the mid- 
30s, with the exception of a two- 
year period in the Truman Admin- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


plies to “Christmas parties at 


Come On Out, near 
L-G Okays Christmas 


The Landrum-Griffin Act “does not prohibit traditional 
Christmas festivities and charitable contributions,” Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell has assured both labor and management. 

Mitchell, repeating the reassurances he gave a year ago, said 
that the charitable activities of labor unions “are not restricted 
as long as they are conducted in accordance with the organiza- 
tion’s own constitution and by-laws.” . 

Similarly, Mitchell ruled that the law does not affect the 
exchange of gifts by employers and unions and said this ap- 


provides the gifts and entertainment.” 


which an employer or union 
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Page Two 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1960 


OFFICERS OF STATE CENTRAL bodies across the nation hear AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
discuss legislation in the 87th Congress at a conference in the nation’s capital. Conference also dis- 
cussed the prospects for passage of key measures in the 47 state legislatures which meet in 1961. One 
day was devoted, also, to problems and relations of central bodies. 


~ af 


Fight Over Rules Committee Role 
May Break in House Opening Day 


(Continued from Page 1) 
istration when the rules were 
changed to curb its powers. 

The power of the Rules Commit- 
tee was demonstrated in the 86th 
Congress when four Republicans 
and two southern Democrats, team- 
ing up to deny a majority vote, 
buried housing and situs picketing 
bills and delayed aid to depressed 
areas and civil rights. 

Even after bills reach the floor, 
the House is not always free. When- 
ever it becomes necessary to send 
differing House and Senate versions 
of legislation to conference commit- 
tees to resolve disagreements, a 
single objection to a conference 
sends the disputed measure back 
to the Rules Committee, where it 
can be killed. 

Thus it was in 1960 that the 
committee’s right-wing coalition 
was able to kill federal aid to 
education even though majorities 
of both House and Senate had 
passed such legislation. 

Existing rules provide at least in 
theory several methods for bypass- 
ing the committee: 

@ By bringing bills up on the 
consent calendar. This requires 
unanimous approvel and thus one 
member can block action. 

e@ Through suspension of the 
rules, which requires a two-thirds 
vote, that is difficult to get on con- 
troversial legislation. 

@ By a discharge petition, which 


requires the signatures of a consti- 
tutional majority of House mem- 
bers—219. Discharge petitions are 
rarely successful; only two bills 
brought to the floor through this 
procedure have ever become law. 

Many House members who 
would vote for a measure if it 
came to the floor are reluctant to 
sign a discharge petition, contend- 
ing that it is a challenge to orderly 
procedure. 

e@ By employing Calendar Wed- 
nesday, a procedure under which 
the Speaker calls the chairmen of 
legislative committees in the alpha- 
betical order of their committees. 

The major fault of this method 
is that general debate and consider- 
ation of all amendments must take 
place on one day, permitting op- 
ponents to attack it solely through 
dilatory parliamentary maneuvers. 
When the depressed areas bill was 
considered this year on Calendar 
Wednesday, nine procedural roll 
calls and the reading of the Jour- 
nal consumed nearly six hours be- 
fore debate could even begin. 

Platform Favored Change 

The Democratic Platform adopt- 
ed in Los Angeles called for amend- 
ing of House rules “to improve 
congressional procedures so_ that 
majority rule prevails.” 

A broad range of changes has 
been suggested, with the nature 
of the proposals depending on 


URW Contract Eases 
Impact of Automation 


Akron, O.—A union-management agreement designed to protect 
the jobs and incomes of workers with the advent of automation has 
been announced jointly here by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co: and 


Rubber Workers’ Local 2. 


The agreement, reached following four weeks of negotiations, 


spells out a plan for upgrading® 


workers whose former jobs might 
be eliminated by installation of new 
equipment. Local Pres. Clarence 
Adkins said the move should main- 
tain the work force at its present 
level of 1,450 employes. 

At the same time, company and 
union negotiators worked out new 
piecework rates that will at least 
match, and in some instances sur- 
pass, the present income level, Ad- 
kins said. 

Modernization Set 


The agreement with the URW 
clears the way for a multi-million- 
dollar modernization program in- 
volving the installation of tire ma- 
chines designed and built at Good- 
year and which incorporate the 
company’s latest techniques in tire 
building. 

Last October the company 
warned the URW it might have to 
close its piant unless output effi- 

5 


ciency could be brought up to the 
level of factories in other parts of 
the country. 


Following the settlement Ad- 
kins declared that the employes 
had “faced up to this challenge.” 
He added that “this agreement, 
reached with the help of the 
union’s Tire Division representa- 
tives, signifies a great step for- 
ward in keeping production and 
jobs in Akron.” 


Australian to Head 
ILO Labor Institute 


Geneva—Sir Douglas Berry Cop- 
land, Australian educator and dip- 
lomat, has been named first director 
of the Intl. Labor Organization’s 
Intl. Institute for Labor Studies. 

The appointment, announced by 
ILO Dir.-Gen. David A. Morse, is 


effective next May. 


two quite different views of the 
Rules Committee’s proper role. 

Those who believe the committee 
should be a “traffic cop” only, with 
no power to pigeonhole or kill bills, 
have suggested: 

e@ Drastic reduction of the num- 
ber of signatures required for a 
discharge petition. 

@ Provisions for House debate 
after a legislative committee has 
reported a bill for the second time. 

e@ Requiring the committee to 
send a bill to the floor within a spe- 
cified time period. 

This latter suggestion, in effect, 
calls for restoration of the 21-day 
rule which prevailed in the 81st 
Congress. With this rule on the 
books, the Truman Administration 
was able to break the conservative 
coalition’s logjam and win passage 


of anti-poll tax, housing, minimum | - 


wage and rivers and harbors leg- 
islation. 

Not all congressmen, however, 
support the “traffic cop” theory. 
Some view the committee as an 
agent of the majority party—as 
the committee was prior to 1937. 
Those who hold this opinion feel 
the committee should be com- 
posed and empowered so that its 
powers will be used to facilitate 
enactment of the majority party’s 
legislative program. 

Their suggestions include: 

@ Elimination of minority party 
members. 

e Increasing the number of ma- 
jority party members. 

@ Placing the Speaker on the 
committee to break the present tie. 

@ Making the Speaker, the Ma- 
jority Leader and the Minority 
Leader all ex-officio members of 
the committee. 

Any one—or possibly a combina- 
tion—of these methods could be 
adopted, and a change would speed 
progress on legislation the Ken- 
nedy Administration is expected to 
present tothe 87th Congress. The 
battle, if it comes, will be settled 
quickly, with no more than an hour 
of debate before a showdown vote 
on the House floor. 


Jobs in Michigan 
Turn on Sharp Growth 


Ann Arbor — Michigan’s econ- 
omy will have to grow at nearly 
twice the current national rate in 
order to provide full employment 
for its residents during the Sixties, 
according to Prof. Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken of the Univesrity of Mich- 
igan School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

McCracken, a Seeman member 
of Pres. Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, emphasized the 
need for stepped-up growth in re- 
leasing a report on taxation pre- 
pared by nine out-of-state experts 
from universities and business 


May Set Pattern: | 


ized and unorganized. 


OCAW Wins Boost 
For 9,000 at Sinclair 


Denver—Nine thousand Sinclair Oil Corp. workers will receive 
a 14-cent hourly raise under a new contract negotiated by the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers. The union expects the pattern to 
:| spread quickly to nearly 500,000 more oil industry employes, organ- 


the OCAW, was the pace-setter in 
1959, when the last round of pay 
raises were negotiated. OCAW ne- 
gotiating teams are currently en- 
gaged in nearly 600 separate bar- 
gaining. sessions with individual 
plants of the nation’s major oil 
companies. The union bargains for 
more than 90,000 workers in the 
industry. 

Key to the settlement, OCAW 
spokesman indicated, was com- 
pany acceptance of the union de- 
mand that the contract be re- 
openable at any time on 60 days’ 
notice. Several other major com- 
panies had offered a 5 percent 
increase—equivalent to 14 cents 
—coupled to a two-year contract 
without free reopeners. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight said 
the 14-cent general increase “is four 


| Sinclair, the only company which® 
bargains on a nationwide basis with 


cents short of the goal set by our 


‘Partial Strike’ Wins 


Renewed Bargaining 


Detroit—Agents of the Detroit Mutual Insurance Co. have agreed  latio 
to temporarily suspend their unique “partial strike” during renewed i 
negotiations with the company for a first contract. 

The 130 members of the Insurance Workers, who voted over- / 
whelmingly for the partial strike after six months of deadlocked 


ma 
den 

50 

ah 

A w- : m 
National Bargaining Policy Com- as 
mittee last summer, but we feel that th 
it is the best that can bé obtained Vi 
under present circumstances.” pe 
He said the bargaining commit- § y; 
tee has approved the agreement and §— pa 
the union is “confident that it will B ¢¢ 
serve as a pattern and spread tof py 
all other companies.” eis 
OCAW Vice Pres. B. J. Schafer B Mi 
headed the negotiating committee — ele 
which reached agreement with the EF 
company during four days of in- — wen 
tensive bargaining at Kansas City, § on, 
Mo. The contract will be sub- B Hot 
mitted to OCAW members at Sin- §— the 
clair plants for ratification in a § 10, 
nationwide referendum. hav 
In addition to the general wage — Vol 


increase, the union is also seeking 
adjustment of inequities for groups 
of craftsmen it represents on the 
West Coast, where the union says 
wages have been “below par.” 


contract talks, had been providing 
uninterrupted service to the com- 
pany’s policyholders during the 
strike, but had refused to write any 
new policies. 

“Our struggle is with the com- 
pany, not with its customers,” 
IWIU Vice Pres. Arthur H. Hig- 
ginson declared. 

The agents had reported daily to 
their offices each morning during 


—and had spent the afternoons on 
the picket line. 


Mediators Helped 
Agreement on resumption of neg- 
Otiations, worked out with the help 


for candidates for office. 


the strike to service policyholders| 


dev 

accit 

tha 

—_§§ tion 

of federal mediators, came after the § tio 
unidn “had ‘charged’ the compary — sou 
with refusal to bargain in good dev 
faith. é poi 
While the strike is the first of its TZ 
kind, a partial precedent was set ‘°° 
during an earlier dispute with the ag 
Prudential Insurance Co., when fligh' 
union members carried out a slow: P° 
| down to enforce their bargaining a 
demands. The issue of the legality sowie 


NMU Members Ratify 


Constitutional Changes 


New York—Maritime Union members have ratified, by a three 
One margin, a major revision of the NMU’s constitution, including 
longer terms for national officers and new eligibility requirements 


In balloting conducted over a four-week ‘period in 30 seacoms 


of the slowdown reached the Su- 
preme Court in 1959 and the court 
ruled in effect that if a union ias 
a right to strike, it also has the 
right to partially strike. 


coun! 


or, i 
pacit’ 
duty, 


ports, major river routes and thes 
Great Lakes, 10,385 votes were cast 
for the changes to 3,449 opposed. 
Announcement of the results was 


R. E. James, Sugar 
Union Leader, Dies 


Prairie Village, Kans. —R. E. 
James, a former president of the 
Sugar Workers Council and a vet- 
eran union organizer, died recently 
at the age of 79. 

James, who helped organize the 
Sugar Workers Council, made up 
of federal locals of workers in the 
beet sugar industry, served as presi- 
dent of the council for several years. 
The council has.since merged with 
the Grain Millers. 

An organizer for the former 
AFL since 1937, James was a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO organizing 
staff until his retirement in 1957. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler, in a wire’of condolences to his 
widow, described James as “a dedi- 
cated trade unionist.” 


groups, 


/ made by the Honest Ballot Asoo 


— 
ae 
= 


a 
al 


rT 


ciation, a good-government group 
which conducts all of the NMU% 
elections. 

Major changes in the new col 
stitution are: 

@ An increase in the term of 
office of national and port official 
from two years to four. The 
longer term does not become effec 
tiive until present terms expire if 
June 1962. 

@ Stiffer qualifications for cat 
didates for national office. The! 
will be required to have served #! 
least one term in a subordinate pot 
office before seeking, one of tl 
NMU’s top national offices. 

In addition, candidates for ™ 
tional office in the 40,000-memb! 
union will be required to have thel 
nominating petitions signed by 1 
members instead of the previous - 25, 

There is no change in the pl 
vision. that the Honest Ballot As 
ciation conducts all union electio™ 

The constitutional changes wi 
proposed by the NMU’s conventio! 


y 4 
> 
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in October. 
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Page Three 


Kennedy Pledges 
Wage, Area Action 


(Continued from Page 1) 
made his choice as the 35th Presi- 
dent official. 

The electors, meeting in the 
50 state capitals, cast their votes 
almost as dictated by the people 
more than a month earlier. Ken- 
nedy received 300 elector votes; 
the unsuccessful GOP candidate, 
Vice Pres. Nixon, received 219; 
and Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D- 
Va.), leader of the Democratic 
Party’s conservative wing, re- 
ceived 15 votes—six from un- 
pledged electors in Alabama, 
eight from unpledged electors in 
Mississippi and one from a Nixon 
elector in Oklahoma. 

Hawaii’s three electoral votes 
went to neither Kennedy nor. Nix- 
on, pending a decision by the 
House. Nixon had been certified 
the winner by 141 votes on Nov. 
10, but since then official recounts 
have put Kennedy in front by 56 
votes, with some precincts still to 


Pilots Back 
Reeorders 
On Aireraft 


Chicago—The Air Line Pilots 
have given a quick endorsement to 
plans announced by the Federal 
Aviation Agency to require instal- 
lation of aircraft sound recording 
devices on all planes as an aid to 
accident investigations. 

ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen noted 
that the union’s recent conven- 
tion had adopted recommenda- 
tions calling for the use of both 
sound and flight. data recording 
devices “to more accurately pin- 
point the causes of accidents.” 

The recommended recording de- 
vices, Sayen said, would provide 
pertinent engine information and 
flight factors such as direction, 
speed, altitude, mechanical failure, 
coupled with an “indestructible” re- 
cording of all sounds in the air- 
craft. 


Goldberg Hails Choice 
Of Robert Kennedy 


be checked. The House, which 
makes the official canvass will 
choose which set of electors to 
count. 

At the press conference which 
followed the two-day strategy ses- 
sion between Kennedy, Johnson and 
the congressional leaders, the Pres- 
ident-elect told reporters that the 
meetings dealt with a broad range 
of subjects. 

In speaking of the five specific 
areas of legislation, Kennedy 
made it plain that he was not 
giving any one of the measures 
priority over the others, describ- 
ing all of the key proposals as 
ones covering areas which re- 
quired speedy action. There was 
“a general agreement among us,” 
Kennedy said, “about what is to 
be done.” 

Johnson told reporters he antici- 
pated “early and sympathetic con- 
sideration” of the Administration 
proposals and a “successful session 
with good cooperation” between the 
legislative and executive branches 
of government. 

The President-elect also dealt at 
length with the role which Johnson 
would play in the incoming Admin- 
istration. He said the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect would take over chair- 
manship of the President’s Advisory 
Council on Space and would have 
responsibility for overseeing work 
of the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, which seeks 
to eliminate discriminatory employ- 
ment practices on government con- 
tracts. 

Kennedy also told reporters he 
foresaw a broader role in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch for Johnson and 
declared he would work with his 


Vice President on matters of na- 


tional security, defense and inter- 
national relations, particularly with 
countries of Latin America. 

Reporters were told that the or- 
ganizational problems of the 87th 
Congress came up casually during 
the two-day conference. Kennedy 
took a hands-off attitude toward 
rules changes in the House and 
Senate, saying such matters should 
be decided by the members them- 
selves. 

He declared, however, that he 


was anxious that the procedures 
of Congress “will permit a ma- 
jority of the members of the 
House and Senate to work their 
will, but the form of procedure 
is up to the House and Senate.” 
Rayburn said that Kennedy had 
taken “the wise position” on House 
rules and Mansfield declared that 
while he favored amending Senate 
procedures to make it easier to shut 
off filibusters, he would prefer to 
get the Kennedy program well un- 
der way before tackling this issue. 


Robert F. Kennedy, selected to 
be the Attorney General in the 
new Administration, will carry out 
his duties “‘with great distinction,” 
labor Sec.-designate Arthur J. 
Goldberg has declared. 

In a telegram to Kennedy ex- 
pressing his ‘“‘heartiest congratula- 
tions” on the appointment, Gold- 
berg expressed the belief that “the 
country will benefit from your vig- 
or, intelligence, professional ca- 
pacity and high sense of public 
duty.” 
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Just in Time for Christmas 


PRES.-ELECT KENNEDY and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
are shown with Arthur J. Goldberg, left, designated as Secretary 
of Labor in the new Administration, at the door of Kennedy’s home 
as the Cabinet appointment was announced. 


lative conference have decided. 


New York State Labor 
Raps Anti-Strike Law 


Albany, N. Y.—Major new protection for workers in both public 
service and private industry will be asked of the legislature by the 
New York State AFL-CIO in 1961, delegates to the annual legis- 


Meeting here at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, union re presentatives 


aimed their guns at the state Con- 
don-Wadlin law, which prohibits 
strikes by public employes and 
agreed to seek increased benefits in 
unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation and sickness 
disability. 
$1.50 Minimum Sought 

Also included in New York la- 
bor’s 1961 legislative program are 
these measures: outlawing importa- 
tion of strikebreakers in labor dis- 
putes; closing loopholes in the rent 
control law; bringing the state min- 
imum wage to $1.50 an hour and 
eliminating “cumbersome and out- 
moded” industry wage boards; re- 
storing income tax personal exemp- 
tions to the 1958 levels or increas- 
ing present exemptions at least to 
$725 to compensate for living cost 
increases over the past 12 years. 

Raymond R. Corbett, legislative 
chairman for the state body, said 
labor’s proposals were spelled out 
this week at hearings in New York 
City of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
ditions. 

In the field of labor relations, 
the state federation feels it is 
“high time,” Corbett said, that 
workers for non-profit orgniza- 
tions, for government and for 
public authorities are “granted 
the same rights of collective bar- 
gaining, grievance procedure and 
impartial arbitration” of con- 
tracts which workers in private 
industry have had for a quarter of 
a century or more. 

He listed employes of non-profit 
hospitals, school teachers, social 
workers and similar employes as 
among workers now denied basic 
citizenship rights. 

The latest court test of the state 
anti-strike law upheld the law’s con- 
stitutionality but the court called the 
Condon-Wadlin law “too severe and 
restrictive,” Corbett said. 

“The Condon-Wadlin law is 
still, as it was when enacted, a 
piece of discriminatory, one- 
sided, senseless legislation. It 
utterly fails to take into account 
the needs of public employes to 
bargain collectively and to be pro- 
tected by normal labor-manage- 
ment agreements,” he said. 

The program adopted by the 


Union Label Council 
Set in Mohawk Valley 


Utica, N. Y.—Formation of a 


‘| Mohawk Valley Union Label & 


Service Trades Council, to promote 
union-made goods and_ services 
among the 50,000 AFL-CIO mem- 
bers in the Greater Utica area, has 
been announced by Samuel J. Tala- 
rico, president of the Greater Utica 
‘AFL-CIO. 


AFL-CIO conference called for the 
elimination of “periodic political 
logrolling” in bringing state imsur- 
ance benefits in line with increased 
living costs and wage scales. 

This would be accomplished by 
setting benefits at a ratio based on 
average full-time weekly wages of 
workers covered by state compen- 
sation laws-—preferably at two- 
thirds of the average. 

Corbert called the workmen's 
compensation bill, enacted in 
1959 to provide protection for 
those workers whose employers 
fail to comply with the law and 
do not have the required insur- 
ance, “phantom protection.” It 
has no specific date, and will be- 
come effective only when the 
fund reaches $300,000, he said. 


The conference urged legislation 
to give “real protection” to such 
workers. It urged repeal of the 
“harsh” new. disqualifications in 
jobless insurance enacted at the 
1960 legislative session and a return 
to the six-week disqualification 
period adopted by the U.S. Labor 
Dept. during the Eisenhower Ad- 


{in December. 


‘| Inland Steel 


To Continue 
Full SUB Pay 


Pittsburgh — The. Steelworkers 
have reached an agreement with 
Inland Steel Co. under which full 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits (SUB) will be paid through De- 
cember, and probably through the 
following months, to about 1,000 
laid-off workers with two years’ 
seniority Or more. 

The agreement makes Inland the 
only one of nine major steel pro- 
ducers not reducing SUB payments 
The other companies 
are proceeding under a contract 
formula which provides that, when 
the SUB fund falls to 75 percent 
or less of “maximum financial posi- 
tion,” benefits to laid-off workers 
may be reduced. 

Inland is in a different position, 
management and union said, be- 
cause it has reinstated “past con- 
tingent fiability payments’ to 
strengthen its SUB fund. The un- 
ion agreed to a one-year extension 


fto Nov. 30, 1961. 
Last month USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald warned that a “very 


real crisis in steel production and 
employment” might reduce SUB 
payments in December for as many 
as 50,000 jobless steelworkers. The 
fund was negotiated by the union 
in 1956 to supply workers with a 
supplement to state jobless benefits. 


Government Acts 
To Stay Evictions 


Memphis, Tenn. — The US. 
Dept. of Justice has asked federal 
court here to protect the civil rights 
of 400 Negro tenant farmers threat- 
ened with eviction Jan. 1 by land- 
owners after the tenants registered 
and voted in Fayette County, Tenn. 
The court set Dec. 27 as the date of 
a hearing. 

Attorney-Gen. William P. Rogers 
said his department asked U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Marion S. Boyd for a 
temporary injunction to halt the 
evictions and a permanent injunc- 
thon barring eviction “or any other 
economic reprisal” because share- 
croppers’ families exercised their 
right to register and vote. 

The complaint was the third filed 
in Tennessee, Rogers said, under the 
1957 Civil Rights Act. It named 
$2 defendants, including 45 land 
owners, 24 merchants and one bank 
for alleged acts of “intimidation, 
coercion and economic discrimina- 


ministration. 


tion. 


Pension, Welfare Fund 


Investment 


Discusse« 


San Francisco—The knotty problems of hcw best to invest union- 
negotiated pension and welfare funds came in for close examin: tion 
here in the final session of the California Labor Federation’s four- 


aa labor education conference. 


Nearly 150 unionists sat in on the discussion that he: ard Prof. 


James Longstreet of the University4 
of California suggest that these | 
funds offer a logical source for 
making capital available for risk- 
taking on the “new frontier,” though 
he acknowledged that pension trus- 
tees also face the primary—and 
often contradictory—obligation to 
safeguard the funds to insure pay- 
ment of the pensions the funds were 
set up to provide. 


“Social Purpose” Urged 
Harry Polland, San Francisco 


labor economist, urged greater con- | 


sideration of “social purpose” in the 
investment of pension and union 
funds to provide the union member 
and the community something 
better than they had before. 

He cited broadening invest- 
ment of both pension and unien 
money in housing, through eco- 
eperative developments as well 
as residential mortgages, health 
and medical facilities. 


widening scope of pension fund in- 
vestment, especially into corporate 
common stocks, both as a cushion 
against changes in the economy 
and, if possible, to reflect changes 
in the purchasing power of pen- 
sions. 

He and Longstreet agreed that 
the growing accumulation of pen- 
sion funds invested in such holdings 
tended to immobilize huge and in- 
creasing amounts of money and 
that fiscal agents for these interests 
tended either to disenfranchise the 
stockholders whose funds are in- 
volved or to reaffirm management 
in its control. 

Longstreet said that, with the 
growth of institutional investors, the 
usual capital market is being by- 
passed. If risk capital is not avail 
able from these investors, it may 
tend more and more to come from 
imternal corporate funds and to 


Carroll J. Lynch outlined the 


further enlarge already Jarge cor- 
porate interests, he war 
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The Greatest Gift: Peace 


Fe CHRISTMAS 1960 there is greater evidence than ever before . , 


in recorded history that there is no alternative to peace; that 
nuclear war means extinction. 
The peace of the world is still to be won and with it the good- 


will to men that is a prime condition to peace. But there can be|§ 


no real and meaningful peace without freedom and liberty. In too 
many parts of the world today there is only the quiet terror of men 
and women wondering why they cannot move in the direction of 
peace and freedom without the weapons of oppression being loosed 
against them. 

The labor movement, since its inception, has dedicated itself 
to the ideals of humanity summed up in the Christmas message. 
On this Christmas it rededicates itself once again to the task of 
building a real and lasting peace based on freedom and justice 
throughout the world. 

At this Christmas, marked by an important transferral of power 
from an outgoing to an incoming Administration, there is new hope 


and a new determination that the ideals of peace with freedom can 
be achieved. 


This determination stems in great part from the promise of the 


recent election campaign in which Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy’s 


major theme was that the nation would “move forward again” and 


give leadership to a world anxiously seeking peace and freedom. | 


This Christmas marks a new era and a new tempo. The period 
of drift and indecision is past. A new forceful and positive lead- 
ership, dedicated to the cause of a meaningful peace, may start 
us again toward the realization of mankind’s centuries-old dream, 


Antiquated and Outmoded 


VHE ELECTORAL COLLEGE has finally discharged its func- presi 


tions as set out in the Constitution six weeks after the Amer- 
ican people registered their choice on the 35th President of the 
United States. Besides confirming the victory of Pres.-elect John F. 
Kennedy, the only beneficiary of the Electoral College meetings 
was Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, a sometimes Democrat, 
Sen. Byrd ran for no office, neither the presidency nor the U.S. 
Senate. Yet under the procedures of the antiquated and outmoded 
Electoral College, he received 15 votes for the presidency. 


The proper function of a democracy depends upon full par- 
ticipation in elections by all citizens and upon the representative 
character of legislative assemblies, There are many imperfections 
in our processes involving registration laws, poll tax statutes and 
gerrymandered districts. But the Electoral College system which 
governs the election of the President and the Vice President is 
one of the most severe imperfections. 


The AFL-CIO jis flatly on record by convention action for the 
direct popular election of the President and the Vice President of 
the United States and the abolition of the Electoral College system. 


In light of the 1960 election situation, it becomes more important 
than ever before that the Congress of the United States and the state 
legislatures initiate steps toward amending the Constitution to 
achieve this goal. 
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DRAWN. FOR. THE 
AFL-CIO. NEwSs, 


To Cripple Labor Weakens Democracy: 


(The following is a reprint of “The Yardstick,” 
a syndicated weekly column written by Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, director, Social Action Dept., 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and dis- 
tributed by NCWC.) 


By Msgr. George G. Higgins 


ROF. HANS J. MORGENTHAU of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago was quoted in this column 
as having said in his recent book, The Purpose of 
American Politics, that the U.S. government “is 
in full retreat before the onslaught of power” be- 
ing exercised by big business and big labor and 
that, when the chips are down, is incapable of 
enforcing the law against recalcitrant unions and 
corporations. 

In commenting on this statement, I expressed 
the opinion that while there is much to be said 
for Prof. Morgenthau’s point of view, it is possible 
that he is exaggerating the ability of labor and 
management to thwart the government in the 
exercise of its responsibility to safeguard the pub- 
lic interest and promote the common good. 

In support of this opinion, I should like to 
call attention now to a recent publication of the 
Intl. Labor Office, The Trade Union Situation 
in the United States, the report of a four-man 
ILO mission which was invited to this country 
last year by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell to 
carry out a factual survey relating to the free- 
dom of labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

This report (copies of which can be purchased 
for $1.25 from the Washington Branch Office of 
the ILO, 917 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C.) does not address itself to the specific 
problem posed by Professor Morgenthau in his 
thought-provoking study of our national purpose. 
It does, however, go into the related question as 
to whether or not unions have gained acceptance 
in the United States and whether or not they are 
here to stay. 

What the report has to say on this subject does 
not, it seems to me, lend support to Prof. Mor- 
genthau’s angry contention that big labor (big 
business is not being considered here) is riding 
high, wide and handsome in the United States and 
needs to be brought to time. 


I MIGHT ADD that the ILO report to which 
I am referring is probably the most reliable study 
of its kind ever made in the United States. The 
four ILO experts who draited the report traveled 


|up and down the Uniied S.ates for several months 


Clergyman Discounts Alarmist 
Fears of Power of Big Unions 


last year consulting with government officials 
labor leaders, employers, labor economists, and 
other experts in the field of labor-management re 
lations. They also studied a great mass of printed 
material bearing directly or indirectly on the sub- 
ject of their study. 

I am disposed to take them rather seriously, 
then, when they state that “it would seem as if 
the trade unions in the United States operate 
in a social system they accept, but which does 
not fully accept them.” Elaborating on_ this 
point, they go on to say that “although the 
place of the trade union movement is secure, 
it is still too soon to say that the general public 
firmly believes trade unionism to be a desirable 
and necessary feature of American life” and “it 
would probably be true to say that the number 
of people outside the trade union movement 
who accept the trade unions exceed the number 
of those who believe in them.” 

If this is an accurate summary of “the irat: 
union situation in the United States”—and I think 
it is—Prof. Morgenthau’s complaint against tle 
unions would seem to be in need of greater 1 
finement, 

So long as “the number of people outside th 
trade union movement who accept the trade ut 


ions exceeds the number of those who believe it 


them,” there would seem to be little likelihood 
that organized labor will be able to contro! tlt 
government or evade the sanctions of the lal 
even, assuming:as I do not, that it was dispos? 
to do so. 


WHAT I AM SAYING, in effect, is that tl 
time has not yet come for the government to “p! 
labor in its place.” It would make more sense ft! 
government officials—and for all the rest of us- 
to follow the ‘advice of Sec. of Labor Mitchel 
who, in addressing a farewell dinner given in b' 
honor recently by several hundred career emp.0/# 
of the Dept. of Labor, stated very eloquently tl 
anything that might be done to cripple the lab 
movement or to hamper its normal growth 4 
development would be a great disservice not ol! 
to the working people of this country but to 
very cause of democracy itself. 

This was sound advice from a dedicated publ 
servant who rightfully enjoys the widespr 
reputation of being perhaps the greatest Se 
tary of Labor we have ever had and one of 
ablest practitionérs in the field of labor-mani? 
ment relations. 
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Page Five 


Morgan Says: 


Deep Soul-Searching Raises 
Hopes for End to Prejudice 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE PARALYZING VIOLENCE of a winter 

storm reminds me of the violent convulsions 
the country is undergoing as it struggles with the 
harsh, bitter conflict of racial prejudice. If you 
stop to think, this parallel is not so strange as it 
may seem. 

The storm the Negroes .... 
are struggling against as — 
they inch forward to grasp - 
their full constitutional 
rights as first-class citizens © 
—this deep disturbance | 
must be broken down into | 
the intimate, bitter, mov- | 
ing pictures of personal , 
experience which comprise 
the whole. At a seminar 
on human relations at the 
University of North Caro- 
lina in Chapel Hill, I had 
the rare privilege of examining some of these 
poignant portraits of private human problems. 

To stretch the image further, I felt as if I were 
looking at fragments of a vast mosaic which 
earnest people were trying to put together on an 
uneven surface. Just as one fragment would seem 
to fit, the surface would quiver and push it out of 
place. Here are some of the pieces, candidly dis- 
played by Negro and white students of 23 South- 
ern colleges and universities attending the semi- 
nar: 

One day after city buses had been desegregated 


Morgan 


in Charlotte, North Carolina, a white girl, who - 


thought she believed passionately in equal rights, 
ran home from school in tears. There had been 
one empty seat-on the bus next to a neatly-dressed 
Negro wonian and the gifl could not summon the 
courage to take it... . 

At a dormitory bull session in Chapel Hill, 
eight students were discussing segregation. 
Suddenly one of them, from Georgia, clapped 
his hands to his face and rocked back and forth 
on the bed. “I know you're right,” he cried 
to the others. “I know segregation is wrong. 
But I cannot bring myself to reject what I’ve 
been reared to believe.” .. . 

Saturday, at one of the seminar workshops, a 


As We See It: 


American Legion Would Back 
Strengthened Defense System 


RES.-ELECT KENNEDY will get the sup- 

port of the American Legion if he determines, 
after a study, that our defense structure should be 
improved, the new national commander of the 
Legion said in a broadcast for the ABC radio 
network, 

William R. Burke of Los Angeles, interviewed 
for the AFL-CIO public service program, As We 
See It, said Legion members have a keen interest 
in the national defense and in the health of the 
U. S. economy. 

Many thoughtful Americans have been propos- 
ing that the nation not only give careful thought 


to national defense, but also increase the defense — 


eflort in some areas, said Burke. 


“Pres. - elect Kennedy, as commander-in- 
chief (of the Armed Forces) is going to have 
to evaluate what is the defense posture of the 
U. S. If it requires improvement, then I know 
he will recommend it and I know that Amer- 
icans, including the AFL-CIO and the Amer- 
ican Legion, will support it,” he said. 


Burke was asked his opinion about the order to 
return many dependents of servicemen to this 
country from abroad and Kennedy’s campaign 
Suggestion that the nation should send a “peace 
corps” overseas. 

The Legion presently is studying the order to 
return dependents to this country, Burke said. 

“We want to determine whether the returning 
of the dependents will mitigate against the main- 
tenance of a high level of morale,” he said. “If 
the economic situation is as serious as outlined, 
Other steps . . . recommended by the President, 
Ougat to be taken. 


‘and one or two of them even had more educa- 


young man from Duke University hesitantly con- 
fessed: “Why, I’ve never even shaken hands with 
a Negro.” Quietly, a North Carolina U. Negro 
freshman extended his hand across the table. For 
agonizing seconds, the hand hung there. Then 
slowly, tensely, the veins standing out on his neck, 
the Duke man took it. ... 


RESTLESS TO BREAK AWAY from a back- 
ground of aristocratic Southern prejudice, another 
white student joined a mixed construction gang 
last summer. Though they were better skilled 


tion, the Negroes were classified as common 
laborers, who could not claim the higher pay of 
the white carpenters—though they often did the 
latters’ jobs. 


This same North Carolina University student, 
who had never traveled north of Richmond, 
‘irginia, in his life before, recently went to 
New York. There in a bar he fell into lively 
conversation with a man about, among other 
things, poetry and literature. The man was 
colored. Hurrying back to his hotel at 2:30 
a. m., the student burst into his room, and ex- 
citedly woke his traveling companions. “Listen, 
fellows,” he shouted, “I’ve just met a cultured 
Negro.” ... 


The fragments are innumerable. There was the 
Negro exchange student in Germany who mused 
that German students could enjoy in the USS. 
rights and privileges which Negroes and other 
Americans had fought for against the Nazis in 
World War IL but which he and his dark-skinned 
fellows had to come abroad to taste. 


Some of the fragments are beginning to fit. The 
white girl on the bus later joined Negro sit-in 
demonstrators. The handshake broke the ice for 
the Duke and UNC men and the two of them 
spent much of a seminar reception talking to- 
gether. 

The mosaic of understanding has only been 
begun. Such seminars as this one on human 
rights at the University of North Carolina quicken 
the process. But they can’t even be held in the 
Deep South where they are needed the most. And 
there is so much to do and so little time to do it 
in, against the world’s rising storms of racial 
Strife. . 


“Other areas of government that maintain de- 
pendents overseas likewise should restrict depend- 
ency travel. The American people who spend $2.8 
billion abroad annually in luxury travel should be 
requested to cooperate with the government in 
halting the flow of gold. 

“There are other things which can be done. 
I would expect this is just the first step in a 
review of what is the mutual security program of 
the United States in regard to western Europe.” 

The new Legion commander said Pres.-elect 
Kennedy’s suggestion for a “peace corps” would, 
if “properly developed,” have “a great deal to 
recommend it.” 

The peace corps plan was to send properly 
prepared young Americans overseas to teach by 
example the advantage of a free society. Burke 


recalled that he himself was active in a University |: 


of California at Los Angeles group called the 
University Religious Conference. The conference 
later helped develop Project India, which trained 
UCLA students to meet students from India on 
a basis of friendly understanding. 

Harry Flannery, program moderator, recalled 
that the Legion and the U. S. labor movement 
have maintained friendly relations for many years. 

The Legion, Burke said, has many labor posts, 
with members from AFL-CIO unions and others. 
Also it has a rule against involvement in labor 
disputes and in politics. An active organizer of 
Legion labor posts in California, said Burke, was 
C. J. (“Neil”) Haggerty, president of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept., then 
executive secretary - treasurer of the California 
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PRES.-ELECT KENNEDY'S principal attention as he prepares 
to take up his new responsibilities obviously must be centered in 
the areas of foreign policy and national security. But there are two 
chores in the area of plain housekeeping that he should seek to 
complete early in his Administration. 

The first is to persuade Congress to give statutory status and 
authority to the Committee on Government Contracts, the activities 
of which he has already said will be assigned to the supervision of 
Vice Pres.-elect Johnson. The second is to carry through his indi- 
cated intention of obtaining the creation of a Dept. of Urban Affairs, 
headed by a secretary with Cabinet rank. 

The Committee on Government Contracts exists at present only 
by executive order and is hung loosely under the White House 
structure. Its stated objective is to make sure that business firms 
having lucrative government contracts do not practice racial and 
relsious discrimination in their employment policies. 

It has, however, no authority conferred by Congress and it 
has no enforcement powers whatever. It must do its work solely 
by informal investigation and persuasion. 

It could well be that Mr. Kennedy does not wish to open his 
Administration with a bitter civil rights battle. On government 
contracts, however, he has precedents from both Mr. Truman and 
Pres. Eisenhower in asking that Congress give lesislative sanction 
and authority to the committee’s operations. A renewed recom- 


mendation from an incoming President might give the push needed. 
* 4 oo 


AS FOR THE CREATION of a new full-scale department in 
the field of urban affairs, headed by a Cabinet member, we have 
evidence that a new President can get results when an outgoing 
Administration failed or showed disinterest. 

Mr. Eisenhower in 1953 asked Congress for establishment of a 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare to pull together activities 
previously scattered through many independent agencies and bu- 
reaus or tied into existing departments where they had no proper 
place. Congress responded almost instantly, and the department 
is in existence. 

Mr. Truman for years had requested exactly this step and 
Congress turned him down. The principal reason seemed to be 
that the legislative leaders knew Mr. Truman intended to appoint 
Oscar Ewing, then director of one of the independent agencies, 
as the first secretary, and Congress was hostile to Ewing because 
he had advocated national health insurance. This was an un- 
worthy motive because Ewing was an able and devoted public 
servant, but it existed. 

Mr. Kennedy has no observable reason to think that as a new 
President he would be denied, for political or personal reasons, a 
new government department the creation of which he strongly 
recommends. 

* * * 

THE MAJORITY of the American people now live in cities or 
their suburbs. They have massive problems involving housing, 
streets, sewers, schools, slums, urban redevelopment, and they have 
no resources adequate to meet these problems alone. 

At the federal level they have no spokesman, no single official 
of top rank, who can coordinate federal programs of assistance, 
guidance and technical help; who can talk to Congress as the 
acknowledged representative of the people living in cities. 

A great deal of money already is funneled out to assist the cities 
in various projects, but it goes out without coordination and almost 
in a haphazard way. In such a situation, waste is almost inevitable 
and the vital element of centralized planning is absent. 

Our existing departments headed by secretaries of Cabinet rank 
have been created, one by one, when the need for them became 
apparent. The need for a Dept. of Urban Affairs is urgent. 


G. E. LEIGHTY, president of the Railroad Telegraphers and chair 
man of Railway Labor Executives’ Association, leaves after a visit 
with Pres.-elect Kennedy at latter’s home in Washington, D. C. Pres. 
Michael Fox of the AFL-CIO Railroad Employes Dept. and Pres. 
Harold C. Crotty of the Maintenance of Way ee also took 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1960 


NEW CHARTER of the Philadelphia Council of the AFL-CIO was greeted with smiles of congrat- 


ulation at the first meeting of the merged central body. Left to right are Henry A. McFarland, AFL- 
CIO regional director; Pres. Norman Blumberg, of the council; Joseph Kelley, recording-financial sec- 
retary-treasurer; R. J. Thomas and John D. Connors, of the AFL-ClO; William Taylor, assistant 


AFL-CIO regional director. 


a 


Philadelphia AFL-CIO 
Chartered in Merger 


Philadelphia 


Merger of the Philadelphia Central Labor Union 


and the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council into the Philadelphia 
Council of the AFL-CIO was completed at a charter presentation 


meeting. 


Delegates elected officers and received a charter from R. J. 


Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres.® 


George Meany. Thomas gave the 
oath of office for Norman Blum- 
berg, new president; Joseph Kelley, 
new recording-financial secretary- 
treasurer; 18 vice presidents, and 
four trustees. 

Speakers were Thomas; John D. 
Connors, assistant to Meany; Dir. 
James L. McDevitt of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion; Pres. James Tate of the Phil- 
adelphia City Council; Henry A. 


‘Terzick Named 


As ‘Treasurer 


Of Carpenters 


Indianapolis—Peter E. Terzick, 
editor of The Carpenter mag- 
azine for 17 years, has been named 
general treasurer of the Carpenters. 

Terzick’s appointment was, made 
by Pres. M. A. Hutcheson and ap- 
proved by the executive board to 
fill the vacancy created by the death 
Nov. 16 of Treas. Frank Chapman. 

Born in Rossland, B. C., Canada, 
Terzick worked. his way through 
the University of Washington. by 
toiling in the woods of the North- 
west. Later he became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. 

From 1937 to 1943 he edited the 
Union Register, still published 
weekly by the Carpenters’ Western 
Council of Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers at Portland, Ore. He was 
also secretary of the union’s Puget 
Sound District Council. 


Headed Labor Press 


Terzick came to Indianapolis in 
1943 to work for the Carpenters’ 
Official journal. He has been presi- 
dent of the Intl. Labor Press Asso- 
ciation, president of the Indiana 
State Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and a vice president, Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 

Terzick comes from a trade 
union family—his father was ac- 
tive in the Western Federation of 
Miners. 

The December issue of The Car- 
penter was the last to be printed 
in the Carpenters’ printing plant 
in Indianapolis after 45 years of 
continuous publication there. The 
January issue will be produced in 
Washington, D. C. The editorial 
offices will remain in Indianapolis 
until the union’s general office 
moves to Washington. 


McFarland, AFL-CIO regional di- 
rector and William B. Taylor, his 
assistant. 

McDevitt praised local union or- 
ganizations and members for their 
work in helping to register voters 
and to turn out voters Nov. 8 for 
Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy, Vice 
Pres.-elect Lyndon B. Johnson and 
other labor-endorsed candidates. 

Letters of greeting were read 
from AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler and Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth (D). 

Vice presidents are Harry Block, 
Thomas DiLauro, Joseph Hueter, 
James Jones, Russell Miller, James 
Shannon and John Spillane, nom- 
inated by the former IUC; John 
Burke, Rudy Carraccio, Robert 
Gray, Henry Highland, Raymond 
Lavin, Robert Lyons, Isidor Me- 
lamed, William McEntee, Fred 
Rauser, William Ross and I. Her- 
man Stern, nominated by the former 
2) 8) OR 

Trustees are. William Miller, 
Joseph Lynch, Marie Hutchinson 
and Tom Martin. 

Negotiations on details of the 
merger were conducted over a 
period of several months by Thomas 
and Connors. The merger agree- 
ment had been ratified separately 
by the two former central bodies. 


Baldante to Head 
URW District 7 


Akron—John Baldante, field rep- 
resentative for the Rubber Workers 
since 1939, has been named director 
of URW District 7 with head- 
quarters in Trenton, N. J. His ap- 
pointment was announced by Pres. 
George Burdon at the close of a 
five-day executive board meeting. 

Baldante, 57, will begin his new 
duties Jan. 1 as successor to Joseph 
Ugrovitch, acting director. Bal- 
dante, a URW representative in 
District 7, was the first president 
of URW Local 134 in Seymour, 
Conn., and has been on the URW 
field staff since 1939. 

Also announced was the reap- 
pointment for two-year terms of 
these other directors: Carl Swartz, 
Akron; Salvatore Camelio, Boston, 
Mass.; Floyd Robinson, Rock 
Island, lll.; Floyd Gartrell, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Norman Allison, To- 
ronto, Ont.; and Ray C. Nixon, At- 
lanta, Ga. Rex C. Murray was 
named organizational director suc- 
ceeding Pres, Burdon. 


aie Sed 


Bookstaver 
To Head New 


Department 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has appointed Alexander Book- 
staver of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers as director of the newly 


-|established AFL-CIO Dept. of In- 


vestment. 
The department was authorized 


ALEXANDER BOOKSTAVER 


by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
last Aug. 15 at its meeting in Chi- 


cago. In establishing this new func- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, the council 
said that a realistic educational pro- 
gram would help channel union re- 
serve funds into government insured 
and guaranteed loans for both con- 
struction and mortgages. 

The council said there was a 
great social need and demand for 
decent housing in all areas of the 
country, which went unmet during 
the extended period of high interest 
rates and which shows no immedi- 
ate signs of improvement. The 
present allowable rates of interest 
on government insured and guaran- 
teed mortgage loans appear ade- 
quate, the council said, but the dis- 
counts demanded by lenders from 
the face amount of mortgages have 


raised the effective rates to usurious | 


levels in many areas. 

Investment of union funds in this 
mortgage market, the council said, 
could serve three purposes: an ade- 
quate return on union funds; the 
social purpose of helping build 
necessary homes and the necessary 
community service of adding a de- 
gree of stability to the building and 
construction field. 

_ Bookstaver will take over his new 


duties on Jan. 15. He has been]|> 


with the ILGWU since 1956 as in- 
vestment and real estate consultant. 
Prior to that time, he had been a 
vice president of the Amalgamated 
Bank in New York and had 25 


years of banking experience in the 


New York area. 


;|job, Reuther declared: 


Reuther Tells Rights Group: 


Rights Commission. 


Bias Keeps Negro in 


‘Constant Reeession’ 


Detroit—Discrimination at the nation’s hiring gates keeps Negroes 
in a “constant recession,” Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers declared here at a public hearing held by the U.S. Civil 


The commission, which had previously held hearings in five 


southern and five northern or bor- 
der cities, came to Detroit, a spokes- 
man said, to see how the city has 
handled problems arising out of 
discrimination in housing, educa- 
tion, administration of justice and 
government - related employment. 
Dr. John A. Hannah, president of 
Michigan State University, is chair- 
man of the six-man bipartisan group 
established under the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act. 
The commission to date has 
probed denial of voting rights in 
Montgomery, Ala. and New 


in Nashville and Gathnburg, 
Tenn., problems of discrimina- 
tion in public and federally-as- 
sisted housing at hearings in New 
York, Washington, Chicago and 
Atlanta, and has held general 
hearings similar to Detroit’s in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Reuther cited major progress 
made by labor in opening up job 
opportunities for Negroes, but 
sharply criticized the major auto 
companies for refusing to agree to 
anti-discrimination clauses in their 
union contracts and for failing to 
hire Negroes for office jobs. 


Cites General Motors 


Noting that General Motors has 
not put one Negro in a white collar 
“This is an 
intolerable, disgraceful situation.” 

Hannah later told newsmen that 

the Big Three auto companies had 
been offered a chance to present 
testimony, but had declined. 
_ Reuther told the commission 
that the new Administration and 
Congress should act quickly to 
open up “new frontiers of em- 
ployment opportunity.” 

Criticizing Pres. Eisenhower for 
having failed “to speak out affirma- 
tively in support of Supreme Court 
decisions on school desegregation,” 
Reuther said White House failure 
to provide moral leadership “con- 
tributed substantially to the massive 
resistance” policies in the South. 

He called for a program includ- 
ing: 

e@ Federal legislation establishing 
a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

e@ Carrying out Democratic plat- 


Orleans, education discrimination _ 


form pledges to use the full powers 
of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960. 


e@ Congressional investigation of 


discrimination in apprenticeship 
programs in all areas of the nation. 

e@ Technical and financial assis- 
tance to school districts facing spec- 
ial problems of transition to deseg- 
regation. 

e An end to the use of federal 
funds for segregated housing. 

@ Changes in congressional pro- 
cedures “to restore majority rule.” 

Declaring that in the absence of 
fair employment legislation “there 
are still many employers who hire 
Negroes only when there are no 
other workers available,” Reuther 
pointed out that “unemployment 
among non-whites generally runs 
just about double the rate for 
whites. It is always a recession for 
Negro workers.” 


Discrimination against the Ne- 
gro, Reuther said, “begins long 
before he approaches the hiring 
gate. In most cases it begins 
when he is born into a family 
enjoying about half the annual 
income of the average white 
family.” 


“Even in our northern cities, the 
Negro child is born into a black 
ghetto, a slum or near-slum of over- 
crowded, inadequate housing,” he 
said. 

“All too frequently he goes to a 
school inferior to that attended by 
the average white family in the 
same city. All too frequently he 
drops out of school too soon— 
either because his family needs 
whatever money he can earn or 
because he knows that, even if he 
continues, his opportunities of get- 
ting employment of as high a levei 
and with as much pay as a white 
person with the same educational! 
accomplishments are very limited.” 


Reuther declared that civil rights 
programs should be accompanied by 
programs to establish full produc- 
tion and full employment under 
which “an open society dedicated 
to equal rights can flourish.” 


and officers. 


tracts. 


publication No. 111, are free. 


New Booklet Outlines 
Landrum-Griffin Act 


Hope for the future of equitable labor legislation lies in the 
hands of a Congress which will “refuse to be misled by false 
slogans” and will restore a “proper balance of economic power 
between unions and management,” the AFL-CIO has reported 
in a booklet called Landrum-Griffin. 

The booklet is based on a series of articles by J. Albert 
Woll, AFL-CIO general counsel, first printed in the AFL-CIO 
Federationist from May through August 1960. Divided into 
sections dealing with the “bill of rights,” union, reports, internal 
controls and Taft-Hartley Act amendments, it has a detailed 
index and an explanatory introduction. 

The “bill of rights” section deals with dues, initiation fees 
and assessments; the right to sue;'the right to see copies of con- 
tracts and a check list of suggestions fer local union members 


Other sections tell about reports and “conflict of interest” 
situations; new rules on election of officers and bonding rules; 
picketing regulations, “hot cargo” contracts and prehire con- 


The booklet expresses the hope that the courts will give a 
reasonable interpretation of the law, and for a labor board 
“more sympathetic than at present” to worker interests. 

Copies of Landrum-Griffin are available from the Pamphlet 
Division, AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 815 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies of the book, 


apiece for up to 100 copies, $9 for each 100 copies. 


Additional copies are 15 cents 
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Kennedy Appointments Praised: 


Soviet Blamed for Fomenting’ 


Racial Hatred in Africa 


New York—The Soviet Union is fomenting and financing racialism in Africa directed against whites 
as part of the Communist campaign to establish its hegemony over the continent, Jay Lovestone, |: 


director of publications of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, charged here. 
Addressing the Italian-American Labor Council, Lovestone said that as the “menace of racialism 
recedes in the Free World, Moscow is inflaming Africans against whites in the Free World.” 


This is being done through the® 
Communist-front World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the Intl. Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee, and 
the World Peace Council, he de- 
clared. 

Guest of honor at the labor 


council luncheon was Ambassa- 
dor Egidio Ortona, permanent 
representative of Italy to the UN, 
who said that the Khrushchev 
assault upon the UN was intended 
to weaken the respect and pres- 


Reapportionment Case 


Appealed to 


High Court 


Michigan State AFL-CIO Pres. August Scholle has asked the 
U.S. Supreme Court to consider his suit to force equitable redistrict- 


ing of the state Senate. 
Appealing from a 5-to-3 ruling 


by the Michigan Supreme Court 


holding that the courts are powerless to interfere with legislative ap- 


portionment, attorneys pointed out 
that since the state court’s decision, 
the U.S. Supreme Court had: 


@ Agreed to hear arguments in 
a suit brought by Tennessee city 
dwellers seeking redistricting of the 
rural-dominated legislature. 

@ Reversed a lower court action 
dismissing a complaint brought by 
Negroes in Tuskegee, Ala., charg- 
ing racial discrimination in a re- 
districting law. 

Both elements were present in 
Michigan, attorneys asserted in the 
request for a hearing by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Pointing out that there are 13 
times as many people living in 
Scholle’s state senatorial district as 
in the least populous senate district 
—as contrasted with a_ maximum 
10-to-1 under-representation in the 
Tennessee case—the petition de- 
clared: 

“The underrepresented voters 
of Michigan, as those of Tennes- 
see, and of Alabama and else- 
where, cry out to this court to 
be heard—against the invidious 
discrimination that makes a 
mockery of their right of fran- 
chise, against the subtle as well 
as overt dilution of their votes 
as otherwise guaranteed by this 
court under the 14th Amend- 
ment.” 


Pointing out that the urban areas 
which are discriminated against in 


the apportionment of legislative dis- 
tricts are also those in which there 
is the largest proportion of Negroes 
and other minority groups, the pe- 
tition declared that the legislative 
malapportionment “reflects racial 
discrimination in result, if not nec- 
essarily in intent.” 


The statement submitted by coun- 
sel for the state AFL-CIO chal- 
lenged the validity of a 1952 con- 
stitutional amendment which per- 
manently “froze” the existing sena- 
torial districts. Although previous 
to the 1952 amendment the districts 
were supposed to have been based 
on population, they had not been 
reapportioned since 1925 and were 
heavily disproportionate by 1952. 
Since then, the statement declared, 
the malapportionment has become 
worse and if present population 
trends continue, 1970 will find some 
districts with 25 times the popu- 
lation of others. 


The lawyers asked the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to rule on whether 
the 14th Amendment, providing 
due process and prohibiting states 
from denying any person “the 
equal protection of the laws,” 
prohibits the establishment by a 
state of legislative districts grossly 
unequal in population or “lack- 
ing any discernible, rational, uni- 
form, non-arbitrary and non-dis- 
criminatory basis of representa- 
tion whatever.” 


tige of the world body among 
the newly-admitted African coun- 
tries. 

“If, however, we resist the Soviet 
Union's attempts to undermine the 
organization,” he said, “we will find 
that she will withdraw from her ex- 
treme position of criticism in the 
awareness that too many assaults, 
too many vicious attacks, against 
the UN will alienate her from the 
sympathy of the large mass of the 
new member countries.” 


eis 

Appointments Praised 

The Italian diplomat had high 
praise for the appointments by 
Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy of 
Dean Rusk, Chester Bowles, Adlai 
E. Stevenson and G. Mennen Wil- 
liams to top State Dept. posts. He 
characterized these designations as 
“an impressive effort on the part 
of the incoming Administration to 
stress to the world America’s tire- 
less belief in international coopera- 
tion, in constructive and enlight- 
ened leadership.” 

Another speaker was Anna Keth- 
ly, former minister of state in the 
ill-fated Imre -Nagy government 
which came to power during the 
1956 Hungarian revolution. The 
Nagy government ruled only briefly 
before Communists tanks and guns 
crushed the revolt. Nagy was sub- 
sequently executed. 

Mrs. Kethly pleaded for the 
Free World to remember the 
plight of Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries in eastern Europe and said 
that “a just solution of the Hun- 
garian problem is a sine qua non 
for the achievement of world 
peace.” She praised the Italian 
government and the American 
labor movement for supporting 
the struggle for a free Hungary. 
The luncheon was part of the 

Italian-American Labor Council’s 
annual conference. The council 
consists of trade unionists of Ital- 
ian origin. Its president, who was 
re-elected, is Luigi Antonini, first 
vice president of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers. 


WARNING THAT MOSCOW is fomenting racial hate in Africa was sounded at annual conference 
of Italian-American Labor Council in New York, 


Left to right are: Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of 


Clothing Workers; Egidio Ortona, Italian Ambassador to the United Nations; Anna Kethly, former 
Minister of State in Hungary’s brief-lived free government; Jay Lovestone, director of publications 
for the AFL-CIO Dept. of International Affairs; Luigi Antonini, president of the council and vice 
president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, and Manlio Brosio, Italy’s Ambassador to the U.S. The 
Council is made up of American trade unionists of Italiag origin. 


TURKISH TRADE UNION LE 
visit the United States, present a 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler as 
Confederation of Trade Unions 


ADERS, free for the first time to 
hand-made tile to AFL-CIO Sec.- 
a fraternal gift from the Turkish 
to the AFL-CIO. Making the 


presentation, left to right, are: Hasan Ozgunes, Celal Beyaz and 


Burhanettin Asutay. 


Six Turkish Unionists 


Visit Key U 


. 8. Cities 


Six Turkish trade union leaders have arrived in the United States, 


accepting an invitation originally 


extended eight years ago by a vice 


president of the Meat Cutters, Leon B. Schachter, then labor adviser 


to the U.S. Economic Mission in 


Turkey. 


Their visit is regarded as a sign that the new Turkish regime has 


@rapped the program of harass- 
ment and enforced isolation of un- 
ions which marked the last years 
of the administration of deposed 
Premier Adnan Menderes. 

Several of the visiting union- 
ists, all members of the executive 
council of the Turkish Confed- 
ertion of Trade Unions, had been 
imprisoned for their union activi- 
ties and their unions had been 
barred by the government from 
affiliation with the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. 
The federation has since joined 
the ICFTU. 

The Turkish unionists — Hasan 
Ozgunes, Celal Beyaz, Burhanettin 
Asutay, Bahir Ersoy, Ahmet Aras 
and Hasan Akaga—will visit a num- 
ber of industrial centers in the U.S. 
under the sponsorship of the Intl. 
Cooperation Administration. 

The group visited the AFL-CIO 


ICFTU Asks U.N. 


Algerian Inquiry 


Brussels — The Intl. Confeder- | ' 


ation of Free Trade Unions, ex- 


pressing deep shock at “the appall- |. 


ing loss of life in Algeria,” has asked 
the United Nations immediately to 
investigate recent disorders in the 
North African country seeking its 
independence of France. 

ICFTU Gen. Sec. Omer Becu 
said reports from the General Un- 
ion of Algerian Workers (UGTA) 
indicate that hundreds of people 


have been killed and wounded in|: 


riots involving Algerians and 
French settlers opposed to Algerian 
independence. 

“The free labor movement pays 
tribute to (French) Pres. de Gaulle’s 
continuing efforts in favor of self- 


:| determination for the Algerian peo- 


ple,” he went on, “but we do not 
undestimate the strength of the re- 


|} actionary colonialists forces which 


now appear to be indulging in sheer 


{| terrorism.” . 


George Lodge Asked 
To Stay in Office 


Pres.-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy has asked George C. 
Lodge,. 33, son of the unsuc- 
cessful Republican vice presi- 
dential candidate, to stay on 
as Assistant Sec. of Labor for 
Intl. Affairs until next June. 

The decision to keep Lodge 
on after the Kennedy Admin- 
istration takes office was based 
on the fact that Lodge’s one- 
year term as chairman of the 
governing body of the Intl. 
Labor Organization will not 
expire until June. 


@©-— 


headquarters and presented a hand- 
made Turkish tile to AFL-CIO Sec- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler as a 
gift trom Turkish labor to the 
American labor movement. Sec. 
Treas. James B. Carey of the AFL- 
ClO Industrial Union Dept. was 
host to the group at a luacheon 
given by the department. 


Lane Kirkland 
Is Appointed 


Meany Aide 


Lane Kirkland, research and edu- 
cation director for the Operating 
Engineers, has been appointed exec- 
utive assistant to the president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Kirkland, who was formerly as- 
sistant director of the AFL-CIO 

tte 7 


LANE KIRKLAND 


Dept. of Social Security, will take 
over his new duties shortly after 
the first of the year, AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany said. 

Kirkland has been with the Op- 
erating Engineers since 1958. He 
is married, has five daughters and 
makes his home in Silver Spring, 
Md. 


ACW Names Samuel, 
Brandzel as Aides 


New York—The executive board 
of the Clothing Workers has named 
Howard D. Samuel assistant to 
Pres.. Jacob S. Potofsky and Sol 
Brandzel assistant to Sec.-Treas. 
Frank Rosenblum. 

Both Samuel and Brandzel are 
veteran ACW _ staff members. 
Samuel has been director of the 
Union Label Dept., the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation and the union’s 
political activities. Brandzel, before 
joining the national staff about a 
year ago, was assistant manager of 
the union’s Chicago Joint Board. 
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British Health Plan 
A Success, Look Says 


(Continued from Page 1) 
health care program, and added; 


“It has concentrated tremendous] 


propaganda efforts on discrediting 
the British system and in blocking 
any form of a national health pro- 
gram here.” Look then gave this 
point-by-point answer to the AMA’s 
“criticisms” of the plan in opera- 
tion in Britain: 

1. Although the AMA claims 
“there is no free choice of doc- 
tors ... anyone can choose any 
NHS doetor in his district as his 
regular physician.” Since 97 per- 
cent of British medical men are 
in NHS, “choice is not limited.” 

2. It is not true that British doc- 
tors are “forced to take too many 
patients to make a living.” The 
maximum number of patients a 
doctor may have is 3,500, the aver- 
age is 2,267. Doctors receive the 
same fixed annual fee, based on the 
number of patients, but those with 
between 500 and 1,500 patients re- 
ceive a higher rate per patient. 
“This encourages the physician not 
to take on too many patients.” 

3. British doctors are not “forced 
to seek private patients” to sup- 
plement their incomes. NHS “has 
been so popular that the percentage 
of income from private practice” is 
“very small.” Physicians in Brit- 
ain “are better off financially than 
before the war.” Independent com- 
mittees review their incomes peri- 
Odically, and recommend raises to 
maintain professional status. 

In addition, doctors get extra 
payment for maternity services, for 
treating temporary residents, for 
training assistants, for clinic work, 
for school and factory sessions and 
receive “liberal expense-account de- 
ductions, generous pensions and 
mileage allowances in rural areas,” 
and “special hardship allowances” 
go to elderly doctors with few pa- 
tients and to young men starting out 
in practice. 

4. It is untrue that “patients 


receive inadequate care from 
overworked doctors.” Independ- 
ent studies show that “doctors 
are generally working fewer 
hours” and there is “no shortage” 
of medical men. 

5. The AMA is wrong in saying 
that “the medical standards of 
British practitioners are below” 
those of the U.S. “British doctors 
refute the charge vigorously. They 
also note that, under NHS, de- 
bates over fee splitting, unneces- 
sary surgery and similar questions 
that enliven U.S. medical periodi- 
cals have practically ceased in 


necessary.” ‘ 

6. If the health plan “interposes” 
the government between patient and 
doctor, British medical men “rarely 
complain of any interference.” In 
general, doctors “control their own 
discipline,” and a physician “runs 
afoul of the government only for 
unethical practices.” 

“All that NHS has done is to 
remove the financial factor from: 
the doctor-patient relationship. 
The records that the NHS doctor 
is obligated to keep are more 
than offset by the gain of not 
having to send out bills. He can 
now prescribe any treatment to 
his patient, with medical need— 
not financial status—as the sole 
yardstick.” , 

7. At the beginning, the insured 
medical care program “brought an 
influx of hypochondriacs to doc- 
tor’s offices,’ but this has now 
tapered off. 

The main cause of the initial 
heavy demand, however, was not 
hypochondria but “the flood of 
pent-up demands” for adequate 
care. The biggest cost of the pro- 
gram today is for filling prescrip- 
tions, but in British eyes these costs 


“prove the need for NHS.” 


Private Doctors Reap 
Subsidy, Expert Says 


The American public subsidizes doctors in private practice to the 
tune of $8 billion annually by providing them with hospital build- 
ings, equipment and personnel to carry out what is both a profes- 
sional service and “a private, competitive business,” Michael M. 
Davis, nationally known medical economist, has declared. 


Fifty years ago, Davis declared,® 


the voluntary non-profit hospitals 
in the country served “charity pa- 
tients” almost exclusively, © and 
medical staffs “gave their services 
to these patients without charge.” 
Today, he added, 80 percent of the 
440,000 beds in these voluntary 
hospitals are for patients “who pay 
-their doctors directly or through an 
insurance plan.” 

The capital investment in the 
beds occupied by paying patients is 
roughly $7 billion—an average of 


Smith to Succeed 
Kennedy in Senate 


Boston — Gov. Foster Furcolo 
(D) has announced he will ap- 


‘ point Benjamin H. Smith H, for- 


mer Democratic mayor of Glouces- 
ter, to the Senate seat being va- 
cated by Pres.-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

Smith, 43, was a classmate of 
Kennedy’s at Harvard and served 
as a lieutenant in the Navy during 
World War II. He will fill the 
Senate seat until 1962 when a spe- 
cial election will be held for the 
balance of Kennedy’s term which 
expires in 1964, 

In Palm Beach, Fla., Kennedy 
was described by Pres. Sec. Pierre 
Salinger as “extremely pleased” at 
Furcolo’s decision to name Smith 
and praised the “cooperative spirit” 
shown by the outgoing Bay State 
governor. 


$70,000 worth of buildings and 
equipment placed “without charge” 
at the disposal of each of the 100,- 
000 physicians who make use of 
these hospital facilities, he pointed 
out. 

The medical economist said 
that “we subsidize the doctors in 
addition” by providing him also 
with the free use of nurses and 
other personnel for the care of 
his private patients. For each of 
the 100,000 doctors involved, he 
continued, this is an additional 
$10,000-a-year subsidy—a_ total 
of $1 billion annwally. 

Davis contended that “we sub- 
sidize the private practice of doc- 
tors to a greater degree than any 
other body: of professional practi- 
tioners.” 


Harvard Sets Date 
For Union Course 


Boston—Harvard University has 
announced the 29th session of its 
Trade Union Program, an intensive 
13-week course for union officers 
and staff representatives. The ses- 
sion will run from Feb. 22 to May 
19. 

A new course in health and wel- 
fare program administration has 
been added to the curriculum at the 
suggestion of the Trade Union: Pro- 
gramrAlumni Association, made up 
of the more than 400 union repre- 
sentatives who have completed the 
program since it was initiated. 


Britain. Such abuses are no longer | jms 


LIFE-SIZE ANIMALS such as these are delighting children at the Louisville Free Public Library, 
thanks to the Kentucky State AFL-CIO. Miss Gladys Spain, art teacher at Louisville Central High, 
made the seven papier-mache animals for a State AFL-CIO exhibit at the Kentucky State Fair at 
the request of Seott Cole of the federation’s education and research department. 
Executive Sec.-Treas. Sam Ezelle then had them sent to the library children’s department.. The most 
popular animals—the Tired Lion, the Cub-Carrying Kangaroo and the Cross-Eyed Giraffe. 


Federation 


Conpensation 
‘Experience’ 


{Rating Assailed 


Trenton, N. J—The New Jersey 
State Industrial Union Council has 
called on the state legislature to re- 
ject proposals for increasing the 
maximum unemployment compen- 
sation insurance tax under a pro- 
gram linked to the present “expe- 
rience-rating” system. 

Denouncing the ‘“experience- 
rating” provisions of the present 
law, which lowers taxes for compa- 
nies with few compensation claims, 
IUC Pres. Joel R. Jacobson said 
the system “constitutes a built-in 
incentive for the employer to seek 
to deny benefits to every ciaimant.” 

Enactment of a proposal to re- 
tain the present system and raise 
the tax, Jacobson said in letters to 
all members of the legislature, 
“would place an even more dis- 
proportionate burden on the shoul- 
ders of the state’s smaller employ- 
ers,” and would mean “fewer and 
less benefits” for jobless workers. 

As an alternative, the TUC 
urged adoption of a proposal to 
increase the tax base from the 
first $3,000 in earnings to $3,600. 
Jacobson called this “a fairer 
method of financing.” 


N. J. Council Seeks 
New Health Plan 


Newark—Executive board mem- 
bers of the New Jersey State In- 
dustrial Union Council have author- 
ized council officers to seek estab- 
lishment of a medical-surgical bene- 
fit plan providing fully-paid bene- 
fits for ailing workers and: their 
families without additional pay- 
ments to doctors. 

State Pres. Joel R. Jacobson and 
Sec.-Treas. Victor Leonardis said 
the intention is to help launch a re- 
placement for the Blue Shield plan, 
under frequent attack for what the 
two men called “too frequent and 
unjustified increases” in rates. 

’ The two officers said they will 
also seek repeal of a New Jersey 
law which provides that the Medical 
Society of New Jersey must ap- 
prove appointment of 51 percent 
of all trustees, as well as operations 
of medical-surgical insurance plans. 


Automation Breeds | 
New Safety Problems 


Saginaw, Mich.—Automation 
tends to reduce most types of on- 
the-job accidents but it may create 
a new set of problems, according to 
a National Safety Council consult- 
ant, Glenn Griffin. 

Griffin told a University of Mich- 
igan conference that “boredom and 
frustration” by the tenders of auto- 
mated equipment may lead to acci- 
dent-provoking carelessness. 


Recession Spotlights 
Crisis in Jobless Aid 


(Continued from Page 1) 
deliberate a broader proposal—one 
which would appropriate federal 
funds so each state would pay ben- 
efits of at least half the claimant’s 
wages, up to a maximum of two- 
thirds of the state’s average 1959 
weekly wage, for a period not ex- 
ceeding 39 weeks. The effect would 
be to raise temporarily both the 
amount and duration of benefits. 


“At the same time, Congress 
may take up the question of 
those who have already exhausted 
their benefits and are still job- 
less. One suggestion has been 
to cover these idled workers, as 
well, on the same basis, recom- 
puting their weekly amounts to 
take into account the higher bene- 
fit levels. 


Such a program, congressional 
supporters indicate, would not only 
help ease the recession’s impact on 
jobless families but would pour in 
federal funds to provide a substan- 
tial increase in sagging consumer 
buying power and thus prevent a 
further spread of the economic 
decline. 


Federal Standards Urged 
Behind any such emergency 
measures will continue to loom the 
question of permanent reform of 
the jobless benefit system—a_ re- 
form which will take a longer pe- 
riod of time to become effective 


because states would have to bring 
themselves into conformity. 

In recent years Congress has 
been asked, on several occasions, 
to greatly broaden coverage un- 
der the unemployment insurance 
system and to enact federal stand- 
ards, below which the states 
could not fall, dealing with the 
amount and duration of benefits, 
and setting out standards on wage 
qualifying requirements. 

The most common standards sug- 
gested are those put forward two 


09-b2-2t 


years ago by the labor and public 
members of the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security 
calling for benefits equal to at least 
half the individual’s normal wage 
or two-thirds of a state’s average 
weekly wage, whichever is less, for 
a flat 26-week period. 


New York Unions Join 
In New Pharmacy Plan 


New York—A non-profit chain of pharmacies, serving only 
members of sponsoring unions, will be set up here as a pioneering 
step to bring down the high cost of prescription drugs. 

Medstore Plan, Inc. has been launched by 13 unions and welfare 
plans in the New York area with a combined membership of 


350,000. Each of the sponsors in-© 


vested $1 per member to launch 
the project. 

Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers, 
acting chairman of the Medstore 
board of directors, said he expects 
a number of additional unions to 
join the program by the time the 
first retail outlet is opened in mid- 
Manhattan early in 1961. The 
time table calls for opening phar- 
macies in each of the city’s other 
four boroughs shortly thereafter. 


Sponsors expect the non-prof- 
it operation to make possible 
savings of at least 30 percent on 
prescription costs. A further 
goal, Hall indicated, is to develop 
data on which to base a prepay- 
ment drug insurance program to 


meet the costs of prescriptions 
in the same manner as hospital 
and other medical expenses. 


To help bring this about, Hall 
stated, Medstore will cooperate 
with the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York in research into 
family utilization and costs of pre- 
scription drugs to “develop the 
actuarial basis for a sound insur- 
ance program for drugs.” 

He emphasized that the program 
“is not designed to replace the 
neighborhood drug store.” 

The new Medstores will not have 
lunch counters and will not com- 
pete in the wide range of non- 
pharmaceutical products now Cal- 
ried by most drug stores. 
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